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ABSTB ACT 



In 1,980, a ^bnsortiuffli composed of. Virginia, 



Georgia, 
and the 



North Carolina, Maryland, New Jersey , Pennsylvania, Florida, 
District of Columbia recommended a Sta£f Development Program for 
Modality Education to provide continuous ,and*seguential educational 
experiences for all migrant children in participating states 1 , 
schools. (Modality is defined as sensory channels through which 
individuals receive and retain information.) Project design and 
implementation wilij. be predicated, for th^ most part, cn improving 
the knowledge^ and skills of Ipigrant. instructional personnel through 
it»- service ^training* The program, managed by Virginia, under the 
auspices of the Supervisor, Title I, ESEA and Migrant Education, will 
aim to' build intranstate and 3^fterstate linkages and cccrdiuation 
linkages and coordinates mechanisms to ensure uniformity and 
continuity cf instruction. The project also will collect and 
distribute relevant modality information Although program 
development will consist prim^rilyAof developing specific activities 
and instractioMrf^modules, it will also include the selection of 
training anji^t5perational pethod's/technigues and an evaluation plan.* 
The progr» Will be evaldlted for effectiveness as it relates to 
participants 1 reaction : * learning mastery of principles, knowings, 
and stills: and changes in teaching techniques and style resulting 
frcm the program. Appendices include an overview report of midxaiit 
education, Title I Elementary and Secondary Education *ci. JC^J 
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PREFACE? 



r 



Since 1965, Title I of the Elementary end Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA, Public Lev 89-10) hat continued to provide a variety*of national programs 
of Federal education support for disadvantaged children. <^ie of the most 
significant amendments to ESEA was. the passage of Section. 143 of Title I 
(Public Law £5-561) in 1978. Section 143 authorised, in part, grafts and 
contracts to state education agencies to improve the intrastate and interstate 
coordination among educational programs available to migratory students. 
Activities within tile purview of Section 143 include: Parent involvement, 

Resource Centers, Identification and Recruitment , -Teacher Training, Student 

*». • — 

Credit Exchange, and Supportive Services. 



^H^TtlNv^fall 



of 1980, an eight state consortium (Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia and the District 



of Columbia) submitted to the U. S. Office' of Education, Office of Migrant 
Education, a proposal for Staff Development "on Modality Education. The grant 
application was approved during the spring of 1:981. ■ ■ — 

This d6cument pnrfvides a three part comprehensive overview of the * Modality 
Education' Project (MEP). Part I, Introduction, discusses general background 
information including^: , goals and objectives, methodology and management. 
Part *II, Programmatic Aspects of MEP, explains the components of the project 
with emphasis on program development and\ training. Part III, T^e Implementation 
Process, presents a model of the Modality Education Project's implementation 
process. Major topics discussed include; planning, program development, 
implementation, monitoring and evaluation. A summary and appendice ^-conclude 
^he document. •* 4 

It is hoped that readers will find the information presented enlightening, 
informative, and resourceful. . « *, 4 It 

* • • • ' " 

v 

George H. Irby - 

'Supervisor, Title I , ESEA and Migrant 
^ Education 

July; 1981 
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. . PART I * 

introduction - - - . 

Background > . , , 

... • '\ •• N . • 

On $eptember 24, 1980 , a consortium 1 of eight state* set in Richmond, Virginia 



to discuss sane bf the major educational problems menancing migrant children anfl ■ 

to offer suggestions for alleviating them. Members of the consortium reported 

that schools use .different textbooks and that there are vast differences in the 

Skills List -adopted for instructional programs. Other problems vhich Exacerbate 

the high drop-out rate of toigrant! children include: differences in educational 

• — § 

philosophies, teaching mgthqds/techniques and competencies required for promotion 

or graduation from high school. The lack of intranstate and interstate 

cooTdimation, coupled with a lack ot uniformity in planning, curriculum^ development 

and instruction dictate the need for a continuous and sequential program pf 

instruction for children migrating between* states* Thus, the consortium reconended 

a Staff Development Program for Modality Education 2 to provide a model instructional 

program for participating states. / ^ 

— : ' V . /" - 

^Members of the consortium include representatives from the states of Virginia, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Maryland; New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Florida, and j the 
District of Columbia. ' ^ / 

^Modality is defined as sensory channels through which individuals receive 
and retain information. Emphasis is placed pn teaching to an individual's strength* 



^ Coals and Objectives 

The goal of the Modality Education Project ia to implement, a staf/ development 
program which will ultimately-' provide continuous and sequential educational 
experiences for all migrant children in schools of the participating atates. 
There are frre (5) ma jot object ivea of the project: 

1. T9 develop awareness on the part o£_all migrant instructional personnel 
of the importance of modality ide^tif ijcation and recriiitmint 

\ 1 " 

2. To irovide training in identifying the instructor > dominant learning 
frodj lity 

3. To provide training to assist teachers In identification "and teaching 
to .a student's dominant learning modality * 

4. To collect and distribute materials and activitiea for uae by project 
participants ^~ 

5. To evaluate the ef fectiveneaa of the Modality Staff Development Workshops 
for instructional personnel 

The design and implementation of. tfie project is, predicated, Cor the m6st part, 
on "improving tiie knowledge ibd skills of instructional personnel through in-aerivce 
training, 



r 



J. 



Metl 



oddlogy 



MEP is designed to strengthen the instructional capability of migrant 



educjatio^teachers. The framework for the ifcpl^meDtaticm o f the proiect is 
the 



pr 



utilisation of a "systems approach" to training.. The systems approach 
ides (or builds upon) external and internal variables for identifying, 
diagnosing, and ordering the differential components, relationships and processes 
of teaching and learnipg. Emphasis is placed on three major ingredients which 



prise any system: inputs, processes and outputs as -shown in the illustration 

I . ^ I 

below: • * • • 



ME? SYSTEMS' APPROACH TO TRAINING 



C 



INPUT 



* Articulated Needs 
Of Teachers and 
Students 

* * National Skills List 
( for Migrant Education 

* National Migrant ^Student 
.Record Transfer System 

(MSRTS) 




* Teaching 

* Learning 



* In-Service Training 

* New Teaching Techniques' 

y 

* Modality Instructional Modules, 

i 



^ . FEEDBACK 



Inherent in the systems approach is a framework for splut ions ^to major 
problems to which MEP is directed: what to train for. Where to begin the ' 
training, how to train, what to accomplish and how to evaluate results.* 3 
Specific methods planned t*o accomplish MEP objectives are delineated in the 
.chart which follows: » * 



3 ' . v . 

George S. Ordione, "A Systems Approach to Training, 11 Training and 

^Development , Journal, June^ 1979* 

. 4 



i 



MEP METHODpLOCY 



OBJECTIVES 



1. 



Development pf svSreness 

on the pa)rt of ill migrant ^ ' 
instructional personnel on 
the importance of modality 
identification and instruction 



*. General vofkphop (in-service training) 
/or ins^rntxional personnel aiid staff 
of various migrant education programs 

* m Use of recognised authorities 5 and 

consultants to teach teacher trainees 

* Heeds assessments for all parjtici- 
pating states ^ 



2. Training in identifying 

^instructor's dominant; learning 
modality 



* * Use of assessment instruments 

'*Nfc Matching teaching style ancfc learning 
styles 



\3. Training ip how to i^pntify and * Use of Modality lAdex (for diagnosing 

te^ch tj^a child's dominant * strengths) 

9 »modali)ty ^ , 

* Instructional strategies for curriculum 
development 




v. 

* Preparation *ofL material for Modality< 
( Based Instruction 

* Development of Individualized Education 
* Plans <IEPs) 



4, Collection and distribution of 
materials and activities 



* Infbrmation retrieval and dissemination 



5. .-Evaluating the effectiveness of 
MEP for instructional personnel 



* Development of evaluation strategi 
to assess training and the overall 
MEP + 




^Addftional act iVities will be developed and included in MEP as^needed/requesteiT 

5 -N • 

Consultants include Dr.) Walter Barbe, Dr v Rita Dunn, aud other national, state 
and loca^experts.* r- \ * * 
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There ate many adyantages of the systems approach to training. First, it 
I tarts at the beginning (input regarding needrand building upon existing 
knovUdge/reaourtes, e.g. , Skills Lists and MS^Sl, moves, to the middle 
(provision- of training), proceada 'to the "end (feedback based on change in 
beh^ior/ learning acquired) and thet/ evaluates how well it did r - 

v * 4 * a^ *• 

Project Participants 

r ' 

The project will provide in-servile training to approximately 1550 migrant 



staff personnel of the consortium as. indicated belo*. 



r 



STATES 



PARTICIPANTS ESTIMATE IJ, 



District of Columbia 
Florida 



Georgia 
Maryland { 
Hew Jersey 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 



Virginia 



25 
'300 
200 
150 
150 
25,0 

J* 
225 



Total 



1550 



Participants will include administrators, supervisors* curriculum specialists \ 
teachers and supportive personnel (e.g., counselors). The majority of the 

ers. 



participants! however, 'will teach* 



\ 
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Manageipent • 

The MEP will be* managed by the State of Virginia, under the auspices of »< 

the Supervisor; Title I, ESEA and 'Migrant Education. There are three levels of 

> _ » 

management. 1 m y* % 

LEVEL I: STATE BE VIRGINIA 

« "* * 

The .State of Virginia Will act as fiscal agent for this project, and 
\jill receive assistance in the implementation pf the project from an Advisory ^ 
Board, whifch wiU. help ^o give direction to the project §ctivities. Thi*s 
Project Advisory Board will be composed of one representative from each^of the 
states participating in this consortium and one parent representative. The State 
Representatives on this Advisory Board will be conposed if participating State 
Directors, or their designees, with each state having one vote. The Parent' 
Member of this Board will be elected for a one year term by State Advisory Committees 
with the representation being rotated among, the participating states. Although 
employed project personnel will participate in these Advisory Committee Meetings, 
these persons will not be voting members. This nine member Advisory Committee will 
meet a minimum of two times during the course of each year, and its function will 
be to advise the project staff of the feelings of their personnel toward project 

activities and to suggest ways, means, and activities that caji be performed by 

/ * * • 

^project staff tosmake this project more effective. 



.LEVEL II: STATE OF VIRGINIA 
riTLg I OFFICE 



- _ f 

The second level of management will be the State x>f Virginia Title * Office; 

*» 

which by acting as fiscal representative, is responsible to auditors for the 
implementation of this project as written. ,/ftve-S*e^ 

will also be responsible for the selection of the ^roj«ct staff and the maintaining 
of all financial records and data for project fyaluation. \% 



) 



r 



UtVEL III: HEP STAFF 



the third level of management will be" the Project Staff, who vill implement 
the project as written, and attempt to carry out the suggestions of the Advisory 
Committee representatives. 

t 

Overall, the Management System of the project includes the, Consortium of 
eight states, the Advisory Committee, Fiscal Agent and MEP staff. 




\ CONSORTIUM | , 



A, 



p-^i f ADVISORY COMMITTEE *"1 

*S _ 

| FISCAL AGENT | ^ 



| PROJECT STAFF CMEPTI 



PROGRAM/ CURRICULUM 
SPECIALIST 




EXTERNAL RESOURCE 
• EXPERTS 
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P106RAMMATIC ASPECTS OF M&P V 



•The Modality Education Project it predicated 03 three important premises 

relating to pto£«am development and training, in the broadest sense, and the 

• ■» — i 

needs to which the" effort is directed. The premises ere: (1) that understanding 

k 

* the nature, scope fnd^ntent of modality is a prerequisite to any activity 
proposed or planned "by the *^P{ : (2) that there is a need for an on-going and 
open system of inferactofct^ $afcniunication and coordination of states involved in 
migrant education programs (e.g. r "goal coowraalifcy"); and (3) that a cooperative 
partnership among administrators, teachers; and other important change agents in 
the consortium is central to providing a continuous and sequential program of 

^instruction. Because' these premises both undergird and guide the MEP, it is 
important to briefly discuss the programmatic aspects of the project: Program 
Development, Training, and Inrfcmtet ion Retrieval and Dissemination. 

. * ^ * Program Development 6 / 

Program development is functionally a part of the MEP planning process. 

# However, for the purpose of this project' oven^iew, it is addressed separately. 
Program development is operationally defined as the translation of goals, 

, priorities and resources into a<^ion-oriented activities necessary to accomplish 
established abj*ctives. The development of MEP is influenced by a variety of 
factors as stiovn below. I » 
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Factors Which Influence Program Development 



MEP 



tr ' t< 




"-1— 




* FEDERAL 
GUIDELINES 




AVAILABLE 
RESOURCES 


f REEDS BP COFSOfcriUH | 



tH . 

*The planning and design of the MEP 



^ - 



is 



ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
( Input) 



Federal Guidelines 
Available Resources 



-establish priorities and parameters for 'the project 
design 

• " * -» 
-provide planners and/or the MEP staff with existing 
information (e.g., human, physical, and other resources) 
for developing and implementing the prog rip » * 



Heeds of the Consortium -representative from each state discuss current migrant 

education' programs, problem* and unmet needs ' 

. * , r . 

[Advisory Committee > -provides overall recoamen&tions for planning, design 

/ of specific activities and feedback from participants 



Thqugh^riefly outlined, it can readily be #efen that developing and implementing 
the MEI* is not a unilateral effort. It ra the result of a "planning with 11 approach 
and is based on a .commonality of problems, deeds and overall goal. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT CONCERNS' 



Program development is.' 
Based on : 

1. Policy mandates, 
guideline*^ 
agency philosophy,' 
mission, goals, , 
environmental 
factors, implementing 
agency / 



and 



II • Resources , teachers 
, and students 



X. 



as discovered by : 

A. Inquiries—policy 
makers, agency 
staff and capability, 
service recipients, 
program proponents, 
program opponents 

B. . Data collection and 
I analy s is—agency 1 s 

service capability, 
target group needs, 
resources 

C. Studying— ^records 
and reports, public 
reaction to policy, 
organisation, 
structure, and 

apriorities 

D. Planning^preliminary 
program design 




i 1. Need to be 
, addressed 

2. Program structure 

3. Program elements 

4. Resource allocation 
5/ Staffing 

Training needs « 

7. Agency's organize* 
tional changes 
necessary to impler 
ment program } 

8. Areas of concent ratio 
(priorities) 

9. Necessary linkag 
10. Program conte 



✓ 



\ 



'Dr. Catherine WilUnns McClelland. "Pfpgfam Planning, Development and 
Implementation/' Doetorfl Research, University of Georgia, Spring 1979. 
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/ the MEP staff and othei^ involved in the project Are making purposive. >ef forts 
to build intranstate and interstate linkages and coordination linkages afid < 
coordinative mechanisms (via developing and presenting the iAnfe materials to the B 
same states to help*alleviate some of the same problems ). Thus, uniformity and / 
continuity of instruction aje with the MEP' design. 

Training / 

Inysefvice training for staff development is not new; tfie ta&k of MEP in ^ 
this regard is neither simple nor veil defined, Even taking into consideration 
the Jong established concepts of training to change or improve teaching related 
skills, attitudes and behavior, the MEP is * reccing new groupxjLvith the systems 
approach to training*. Hig need for>*comprehensive, coordinated and colloBorative 
partnership among constituent* if the consortium influenced training design, 
Content and de 1 lvery^VXons equent 1 y > ^t rain ingac t ivi t les are tailored to meet 



established objectives, Specific training a^fvities, therefore, fall into the 
two majpr categories outlined. - 

\ 

I. AWARENESS / 

f background information 

♦Etiology and importance of Modality Education • 



II. IN-SERVICE TRAINING ("how to" focus) 

o 

♦Mechanism to determine the teacher's dominant modality 
*Use of assessment instruments to determine student's molality 
^Instruction strategies for Curriculum Development 
♦Materials preparation for Modality Based Instruction 
♦Individualized Education- Plans 

Programmatically , the training is comprehensive. 



S 



r 



s 
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Information Retrieval and Dissemination 

The remaining major pro'ject activity ia the- collection and distribution 

. J 

of relevant modality information. The MEP ataff will develop and/or collect - 
materials and activities which can be uaed by project participants to teach 
to visual , auditory and kinestheticNaodalities. Efforts will be made to 
solicit project related materials and .activities from national, state and 
local publications, clearipgHous.es as well as information developed by teachers 
from various participating states, these aources will be adapted and edited v 

. •/ i 

.for use the use of the^MEP and project participants. ' 



- * 
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PART III 

_ THE MEP IMPLEMENTATION PROCESS 



The conversion oijk proposal to a program or project and thV subsequent 



execution require careful attention to the process as iwell 6s-eo&tent'. Part, II 
Wa V* eVOted t0 a di8CU8sicm of the content of the MEP./ In this section, the 
implementation process is explained. The five phases of this process are,: 
(1) Planning; (2) Program Development; (3) * ImplewUhtation, (4) Monitoring; 
and (5) Evaluation. The overalT model is shown on the following page. ^ 

Planning 

The first phase of the implementation process is planning. In, general 
terms, planning is the advahce laying out of courses of action and strategies 
to achieve goals and objectives. The two major activities involved are needs 
assessments (of the consortium) and developing objectives^ These activities 
are influenced by: federal mandates, grant stipulations, advisory committee 
input and the training specialist. 

; - ; [r " . 



T 



THE MEP_ PROCESS MODEL 



/ 

PHASE I: 
PLANNING 



5TATB EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 



I NEEDS ASSES SMENT I 

Ljr— r— 



LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 



I ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1 -4 1 DEVELOPMENT OP OBJECTIVES""} <— — - 4 TRAINING SPECIALIST 

I • • <f» _• • • ' / ' 

I GRANT STIPULATIONS"^ ^ . 

<Make Changes 
— £ 



PHASE II: 
PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT 
* 



I FEDERAL MANDATES I 
3 



I TRAINING SPECIAL! SF\I 
4 



DEVELOPMENT OF ACTIVITIES AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL MODULES 

X 



I CONSULTANTS I 



> 

PHASE III: 
IMPLEMENTATION 



PHASE IV: 
MONITORING 

PHASE V: 
EVALUATION 



SELECTION OF TRAINING 
OPERATIONAL METHODS 



9- 



I DESIGN OF EVALUATION PLAN | 

6. <k . 



I CONSULTANTS | 



I , CONDUCT? TRAIN ING. 1 

X — TTEX 

' train: 



I EXTERNAL MONITOR') 



ING SPECIALIST I 
. m ' 



I PERFORM ANCE ASSESSMENT 1 



I MEP SUPERVISOR 1 > 




EVAL UATION 

n 



1 MEP SUPERVISOR | 1 PARTICIPANTS I j CONSULTAjfTl / [ADVISORY COMMITTEE 




Feedback to 



l 

o 
i— i 

> 

Q 

TJ 
C 

*t 

60 
C 

*H 

c 
c 

f-H 

a 
« 

o 
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Program Development 

Program development was explained in the previous section (Part II). To 
reiterate, it constats primarily of developing specific ecfivi ties and instructional 
modules. Also ii^uded in this phase are* the selection/of training and operational X 
methods/techniques, and procedures snd the'design ^f an evaluation plan. Each- ' 
activity is geared to tjie overall goal and objectives of MEP, > ■ * 

Implementation 9 

Implementation it the actual .execution of planned activities by 'Che project 
staff and external agencies ' „ * ■ ^ . 

" : ^ ' , » 

MonitQryng 0 #•* * 

Monitoring is the collection, analysis and use of programmatic data and other 

J information relating to the implementation of the MEP. Monitoring will be used ■ 

'to.determin if MEP,i8 adhering to federal guidelines, grant stipulations and'to 

get a feel for the pulse of the project. Types of monitoring particularly^ 

relevant to MEP are: (1) Complianc/ Monitoring; (2) Plan versus Performance; 

" - — - 

snd (3) Management Monitoring. MEPjwill focus on types two snd three to be done^ 

quarterly. Emphasis will bi gesred to programmatic activities,- on-site visitations, 

recprds or reports', sampling/analysis and interviews. '- 



^!EP is currently developing a Monitoring Guide and appropriate instruments.**' 



it 



.\ • 

\ 
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Evaluation 



\ 



The^inpl phase, of the implementation process is evaluation. There are 
' * r - , 

three objectives of the MEP evaluation. V 

• -• « m * 

• , — V * 

1. To ^determine the quality of training _ ♦ 



•2/ To provide/generate data for planning, re^lanning and dec is i cm-ma Wing * ^ 

3, T6 provide direct feedback to the hiding ^agency* program administrators, 

*qd staff regarding project . an training content, relevance, design and 
implementat Afc t * V 

* - •* - i 

Jn keeping with these objectives, an evaluation has been developed. 



The evaluation of MEP will systematically . determine the effectiveness of 



training (and the. overall project) as it relates to three major factors: * t 
(1), participants' rR&ACTION (effect); (2) LEARNING or mastery of principles, * 
knowledge and skills; and (3) changes in BEHAVIOR , i.e.,, teaching techniques, 
ityle, et<r. , resulting from the MEP. The 'evaluation system to beutflized involves 
a stfcp-by-s&p approach relating to the three factors listed. The evaluation ♦ * 
methodology to be utilized will include questionnaire tanking charts, paper and 
pencil tests (pre and post test training), statistical analysis, post training 
appraisals and interviews. All information obtained will be reported to the 
funding agency, advisory committee, supervisors and MEP staff with a view toward 



Strengthening the overall ef fifflveness, scope, cdntent and operiiKon of the*project. 
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. StMURY 

"A journey of r a thousand miles 
begins with* one step,.." 

The above quote describes the ststus of th* Modality Education Project as 
it relates to the education of migrant children. Much has been done and Is in 
progres/ to alleviate the multiplicity and multifarious problems inherent in 
existing instructional programs* Administrators 'of Federal , state and local 
migrant education programs , instructional and support personnel work diligently 



ahd are reaching migrant children. The MEP^is connitted to developing a \ 
continuous and sequential instructional program for fifteen to sixteen hundi 
teachers in eight states which will impact migrant education; thousands of 
teachers are in need of similar services; "millions of migrant children are 
awaiting opportunities and benefits. ' ' ' 
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Molality Education Project Consortium Directory 



STATE 


r 1 

CONTACT PERSON . 


ADDRESS/TELEPHONE NO. ^ 


1. Florida 


Mr. Jack Waters, 
Administrator, 
Migrant Education 
Section 


Florida State Dept. of Education . 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, FL 23204 
(904) 488-0022 


2. Qeorgia 


Mrs* Sarah Moore, 
Coordinator, 
Migrant Education 
Program 


Georgia State Dept. of Education 
* Education Annex A 

156 Trinity Avenue 
• Atlanta, GA 30334 
(4t>4) 656-4995 . 


3. Maryland, 


Mr. Guffrie Smith, Jr., 
Chief, Migrant Branch 


/ a.«iiu jlolc MCpi . OX LQUCaLlOu 

200 V. Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301) 659-2413 


4. New Jersey 


Dr. ^Joseph Moore, 
Director, 
ESEA, Title I and 
, Migrant Education 


W Jersey State Dept. of Education 

2S West State Street 

Trenton, JN 08625 

(609) 292-8360 , . 


5. North 

Carolina 


Mr. Robert Youngblood, 
Director, Migrant 
Education Section 


North 'Carolina State Dept. of 
Public Instruction 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-3972 ^ 


6. Pennsylvania 


Mr. Joseph %. Dunn, * 
Coordinator, 

Migrant Education J 


Pennsylvania State Dept. of 
Education 

333 ttarket Street, 16th Floor 
Harrisburg, PA 17126 
(717) 783-9161 


7. Virginia 


Mr. George H. Irby, 
Supervisor, Title I 
and Migrant Education 

* 


Virginia State Board of Education 
P. 0. Box 6Q 
Richmond, VA 23216 
(804) 225-2911 


8. District of 
Columbia 


Mrs. Eulah Ward, 
Director, 
Migrant Education 


* 

Title I, ESEA, State Office 
Room 1004 

415-12th Street, N.W.- 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) 724-4235 
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APPENDIX D 

Migrant Education, Title I Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

Overview Report % 



/ 



T^e information contained in thia appendix ia furnished %y the Office of 
Migrant Education, Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, U» S. 
Department of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202 
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• 1 MQRAHT EDUCATION 
TITLI I, ELEMEKIARY AMD SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
> *OmVIE» fEPORT 

January , 1961 

y Legislative Bistorv \ • 1 ^ ~\ 

> Title I of Pub. V. 89-10, tht tflementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) of 1965, authorised a national program of Federal education support for 
disadvanraged children. In November pf 1966, Title I, ESEA, was emended by 
Pub, L. 89-750 to incorporat^special provisions for migratory children of 
migratory agricultural workers. 
* Section 103 of Pub. L. 89-750 (Education Amendments of 1966) authorised 
"payments to .Stat^ educational agencies for assistance in educating migratory 
children of migratory agricultural workers. " The new program provided for grants 
to State educational agencies (SEAs) or, combinations of these agencies to establish 
y or improve, either directly or through local educational agencies (LEAs), . . '^"C 
programs and projects designed to meet the special educational needs of migratory 
childrenof migratory agricultural |^rkers. Pub. L. 89-750 also provided that 
grant monies were to be used for interstate coordination of migrant education 
programs and projects, including the transmittal of pertinent information from 
childrens 1 school records./^ j 

Other significant legislation amending the^itle I migrant education statute 
includes the Education Amendments of 1967 (Pub. L. 90-r247); the Education Amend- - 
ments of 1969 (Pub. L. 91-230); the EduMtion Amendments of 1972 (Pub. L.< 92-318); 

and the Education Amendments of 1974 (Pub. L. 93-3^0). .These laws provided 

f 

statements concerning program components such*as the eligibility of formerly 
migratory children, the reallocation of excess funds, the use of v carryover funds, 



the dissemination 'of information, parental involvement, a prohibition against 
supplanting State andS^ocal. ^itnds , preschool services, the use of statistics from 
the Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) for funding purpoK^i the 
eligibility of migratory children of migratory fishers, and the identification 
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and dissemination of information concerning innovative and successful projects. 

In diacuaaiona associated" with^be preparation of the Education Amendments 
of 19^4 (Pub. L. 93-380), Congriss Emphasised "that local educational agencies 
should give priority attention in 'operating Title I programs to the basic 

. * 

cognitive skills in reading and mathematics end to related support activities 
to e^iminkte physical, emotional, or aocial probTems' that impede the ability 
to acquire auch skills." Both Senate andHHbuse discussions recognised, 
however, that auch an ass At ion va» not intende^ te preempt tlfe prerogatives 

of local authorities to give~pri^rity to other areas (e.g. teacher training) , 

• • * 

it this emphasis were required to better aeet the needs of disadvantaged children. 

Program Administration and Management % 

The Title I program for migratory children ia a State-^administered program, 
which may 1 involve financial assistance to local educational agencies as 
eu#-granteea. Operational responsibilities are shared by ^he U. S. Secretary 
ot Education, State educational agencies, local educational agencies, and 
other public and* non-profit private organisations which operate migrant 
education projects. The SEA is dirtctly responaible for the administration and . 
operation of the State 'sivTi^le I migrant education program. Annually, each 
SEA aubmits a comprehensive plan and cost estimate for its Statewide program* 
"fco^the Department of Education for approval. Section 116d.31 of -the regulations 
provides that this plan is to contain information on the number and location 
of migrant students within the State, their special educational heeds including 
educational performance and cultural ufd linguistic background which is 
relevant to assessing the educational/ needs of the children, program objectives, 
services to>e provided to me^t thoae objectives, evaluation procedures for 
determining program effectiveness., the types of information which the SEA will 
pass on. to. other SE^« to assure continuity of services, a description of the 

% 27 . 
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"jfEA'e plan for meeting requirements pertaining to dissemination o^ public 
informatipn, and the /establishment and utilisation of parental t advisory couilcils 
(PACs) for program planning, implementation, and evaluation purposes. In ^ 

'l m * ' 

addition, each Sta^ application is to contain an appropriate budjgt. Section 

i » 

116d.39 oLjtbe regulations further provides that the Coaiissioner ah^ll approve 

j 

a State application/ only if it demonstrates that payment* ^will be used for 
projects designed Jo meet the special educational needs of migratory children, 
including provision for the continuity of educational and supportive services, 

and transmittal ofi pertinent information with respect to" th^ school records 

1 v * 

of these children. The SEA thmn approves or disapprovee^local project ^proposals 
Further, the SEA is also responsible for the design and- preparation of State 
evaluation reports. 

If the State's application is approved, it is awarded a' grant, entirely 
separate from the regular-Title 1 allocation, to finance the migrant education 
program. SEAs are required to submit lb the Commissioner of Education 
individual project summaries indicating in sufficient detail the manner and 
extent to which State objectives and priorities are being met. 

Proposals to operate a migrant education project are submitted to SEfAS by 

those LEAs serving areas with migrant students, and by other public and non- 

profit private organisations (note that proposals are submitted on a voluntary 

basis).! Section 116d.6 of the program regulations provides that proposals 

shall describe the objectives to be achieved by the operating agency for each 

grade group, the estimated number of children to be served by the agency, the 

services to be provided to achieve the stated objectives^ the types and number 

i 

of staff to be employed, and an appropriate budget. 

*• * , 

The Title 1 migrant education program was first appropriated $9.7 million 
in fiscal year 1967 of a $40.3 million authorization. .That appropriation has 
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grown to $245.0 milfton for fiecal yMy 1981 programs. In 1967;S t tste agency . 

•» • . - • s « •*» 

program were not full X funded under the Title I enabling legislstion; -khe/e- 

*V . 

fore, the appropriation was- lea* than the authorisation. In succeeding years , * 
State agency progress hive bean funded to- the full authorisation. f 

The statute also includes a provision for special arrangements whereby the ' 
Commissioner may conduct migrant education progress. If the Commissioner 
determines that a State is unable or unwilling to. conduct edmaticpial programs 
for migrant jhildren, or that it would^reault in more efficient and economic; • 
administration, or that it would add substantially *to the welfare or educational 
attainment of such children special arrangements may be made with other public 
or non-profit private agencies in one or more States, using all or part of the 
grants available for any of these States. 

Jt was determined by the Commissioner of Education that full implementation 
of the Migrant Student Record Transfer System would add substantially to the 
welfare and educational attainment of migrant children. Because all States * 
are required to participate in the inter- and intrastate transfer of records, 
and as such benefit from its operation, an equal percentage of each State's 
an^Ral grant amount is set aside to fund the System. 

Title I Local Projects/Title I Migrant Education 

Title I local and TitU* I migrant education projects often overlap in target 

clientele and do *hare a common legislative authorisation. /Therefore, there is?** 

a necessity for coordination between the two programs. The basic conroon element * 

of these two programs, as indicated by the law, is the supplementing amd consequent 

9 

improvement of regular educational programs 'through* grants for special projects 
or ^ograms designed to mef t the special educational needs of educationally 
<5epriv^d children. 
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There are a number of significant differences, however. One ^ the 'primary 
differences liea in pl# cement of the administrative authority for the development 

r \ 

and operation offthjf program; Under the £itle I local ^program, the SEA has 
general administrative responsibility. Proposals, however, are developed only 
.by the LEAs, and are ttieti submitted ,to the SEA for approvktT^^ 

• * " ' a. 

Under the Title I migrant education program, the SEA has full administrative 
control of the program and may develop and operate projects directly with its 
own resources, or indirectly through agreements Vith an LEA, with regions 
consisting of several LEAs, with non-profit private organisations, vith colleges, 
and universitiea, or vith any combination of these agencies vhich may operate % . 
in cooperation vith the SEA, projects serving migrant children. ; 

» There are also some basic program differences concerning the location and 
selection of chi^^^n and the determination of needs. Uftter the Title I migrant 1 
education. program, areas vith concentrations of migrant children are first 
determined, after vhich eachtchild is then identified as an interstate, intrastate, 

ormerly migratory child of either agricultural or fishing activity. Attendance 
areai are not identified on the basis of economic criteria, but by the presence - 
of mifrjnt children during some* part of the year. .Services to formerly migratory 
children are contingent on t Heir residence in an attendance area already being 
-served by a migrant education program, or to be served within the calendar year. 

Jhe needs of* migrant children are usually established through «najy*i^ of 



the 



data' available in the Migrant* 



data 



results of vhich c are then transmitted to the MSRTS vhen the rfigiant child*vithdravs 



fron 



may be assembled through diaj gnostic testing and' teacher evaluations;,, the 



the project. Although the m: 



Student Record Transfer System. Additional 



grant education program strives to«serve those 
migrant children most in need, vh<m program funding is limited the goal is to 
servie all migrant children demons 1:r a ting need at any level. There ia not, hovever, 
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the requirement that there be a selection of only those children demonstrating 
"achievement below ascertain competency level. All migrant children may be served.. 
The eligibility factor is the migratory status of the'chilH according to the 

statute and the regulations, not a demonstration of some priority need based on 

- y 
selection criteria of academic performance. As a result of this, some migratory 

children who live in eligible Title I local attendance areas may demonstrate 

dual eligibility , pantirapating in both ttirj program for disadvantaged children 

operated by the local educational agency, and in the migrant education program 

\ m 

operated through the auspices of the State educational agency. 

In the administration of TitleT^ the Stat^ assumes the, responsibility for 
application preparation, application review and approval, monitoring for compliance, 
provision of technical assistance, general fiscal control, and the preparation of 
financial and performance reports. 

As the administering agent and soie grantee of Federal Title I migrant education 
funds, the SEA plays a much more comprehensive .role in the migrant education program. 
The SEA/ in addition to those administrative responsibilities identified fpr Title I, 
aifumes at least 15 other responsibilities with respect to the miff ant » education/ program* 

1. Statewide identification and recruitment of migrant children; 

2. Statewide needs assessment; 

3. Statewide program development; 

4. Statewide inservice education; 

State and local interagency coor dilution; 

6. Inter- and intrastate program coordination; 

7. Statewide program evaluation; 

8. Development of State guidelines for the purchase of equipment; 

9. Maintenance of a State inventory for all equipment; 

10. Participation in the^ Migrant Student Record Transfer System; 

11. Development of an annual State application for submittal to tty 

S. Office of Education; 
Inter- and intrastate dissemination of information; 

13. Maintenance of ✓a separ*{£ pupil accounting system; 

14. Maintenance of * separate program expenditures accounting system; and 

15. DevelqpSwt^of specifications for the development and awarding of grants 
and contracts for service to migrant children. , a 
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Program Goals and Objectives N 

In May 1971, tfie Statf migrant education coordinators adopted eleyen national 
goals formulated by this Committee for National Evaluation of Migrant Education 
Programs. Although the*e goals do not constitute a clea,r-cut, easily implemented 
' list of objectives toward which migrant education programs can be directed, they 
do provide some indication of the types of instructional and supportive services 
which migrant education programs are : expected to provide, and in the future may 
serve as a basis for a more measurable set of objectives. 

Instructional Services 

1. Provide the opportunity for each migrant child to improve communications 
skills necessary for varying situations. * « 

2. Provide the migrant child with preschool and kindergarten experienced 
geaaed to his psychological and physiological development that will 
prepare him to function successfully. 

3. v Provide specially -designed programs in the academic disciplines 

(language arts, mathematics, social studies, and other academic endeavors) 
that will increase the migrant child's capabilities to function at a level 
concomittant with his potential. v 

Pr ? vide specially designed activities which will increase the migrant 
( child's social growth, positive self-concept, arid. group interaction skills. 

5. Provide programs that will imprcfve the academic skilt, prevocational 
orientation, and vocational skill training for older migrant children. 

6. Implement programs, utilizing every available Federal, State, and local 
resource through coordinated funding, in order to improve mutual 
understanding and appreciation of cultural differences among children. 

Supportive Services 

7. Develop in each program a component of intrastate and interstate commun- 
ications for exchange of student records, methods, concepts, and materials 
to assure that sequence , and continuity will be an inherent part of^xhe 
migrant child's total educational program. 

8. Develop communications involving the school, the comnunity and its 
available resources for»:the beifefit of migrant children. 

9. Provide for the migrant child f s physical and mental well-beimg by including 
dental,, medical, nutritional, and psychological services. 

10. Provide a program of home-school coordination which establishes relationships 
between the project staff and the clientele served in order to improve the 
effectiveness of migrant education programs and the process of parental 
reinforcement of student effort. 
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11 « Increase staff self -awareness of their personal biases and possible 
prejudices! and. upgrade their skills for teaching migrant children * 
by conducting inservice and preservice workshops. 

An implicit g<jal of the migrant education program is to identify and recruit 
eligible migrant students in order that they may benefit from "regular" and 
supplementary educations! supportive services. In the case of migrant students, 
recruitment requires special efforts. Migratory workshops and their children have 

■ ' • / ) • 

long been ignored by the rest of society, and attitudes precluding their part ici- 
Ration in the educational process need' to be overcome. 

Migrant Student Record Transfer 'System 

Another important component of the national .program is the. Migrant Student ^ 
Record Transfer System. This" computerised data system receives, stores, and 
transmits academic and health information on children participating in Title I 
migrant education projects in each of the 49 participating States and Puerto Rico. 
Schools 'are responsible ior submitting acadej&ic, health! and status information 

r • 

about the migran^ children they serve to local terminal operators in order to 
maintain the accuracy, completeness r and currency of information in the record 
transfer system* Vhen children move to new locations! this information can be 
retrieved by new teachers and by school health officials. To meet the need for 
continuity of educational services. States are now implementing the Skills 
Information System (SIS) in the areas of Reading, Mathematics! Early Childhood 
and Oral Language. These coded skills augment the MSRTS records so that as 
students move from on* school to another, their records indicate which skills they hav 
worked on and/or mastered upon withdrawal. In this way, teachers will be. able 
to continue % the efforts of their predecessors and plan an appropriate educational 
program for *ach child. j 
The Migrant Student Record Transfer System has also been used to meet the 

* 

needs of secondary school students who are often unable to graduate from high school 



because their mobility prevents the* from meeting minimum attendance requirements . 
neceq#ary to receive high school course credit. The Washington' State Migrant 
Education Program in cooperation with t!h^ Texas Migrant Education Prpgram, developed 
a- program knowfras the Washington-Texas Secondary £fefcfcnge Project 9 a combination of ^ r 
night school and coordination with the students 9 home base schools to assure 
proper crediting of course work. ' The project has been validated by the Joint 
Dissemination Review Panel of the HEl^dudeticra ^Division as exemplary And wort% 
of replication by other States. ^ 

MSRTS information relevant fo^the placement and care of children includes 
school attendance patterns J health screenings, administrations, and subsequent 
treatment procedures; innoculationd needed and administer A; standardised t&*ts 
admkrt^tered and the dates and scores; and special educational programs of 
Student involvement or interest. - 

The MSRTS safeguards the privacy and confidentiality of student information 
through the Use of a uniform record whjxh doe* not permit the recording of 
derogatory (information. Additionally, the r4^J^£ are made available, only to 
futhorised educftiorifl agenc.ies within the States with summary statistical reports 
to the U. S. Department of Education. Specif id safeguards inclUdeino communication 
^'with unauthorised terminals; a precise-t*pe and message format available only 

t0 *^ hori£ed P*** 000 * 1 * Pfculiar student file access- security codes, a peculiar set 
of student data requiredrto access student files; field validity checks; and # 

access data that must MtciT^recTsely that of the student electronic file* 

. < -> 

Grant Amounts t ^ a ^ 

The formula for computing the maxiinuk grant that a State may recede is based ^ 

on the full-time equivalent number of ' school-aged (5-17) migrant children-residing 

• ~~ * # 

in the State. Unfortunately, the true number' of migrant children is not known. 

• * > * • , . - - - 
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• Previous to FY 1975, estimates of the nunber of migrant. children for each 
State were obtained by multiplying the nunber of migratory workers residing in 
the State (information provided by tjh* employment offices of the U. S. J 
Employment Service) by seventy-five percent. 

Section 101 of Pub. L. 93-380 (Education Amendment^ of 1974) provides that 
the number of migrant children is to be estimated from "statistics made available 
by the Migrant Student Record Transfer Systeih or such other system as (the 
Commissioner) may ^ermine most accurately and fully 'reflects the' actual nuriber 
of migrant students." Beginning in FY 1975, State allocations were based on 
-information contained in the MSRTS. x 

The State's allocations are computed through a formula which multiplies the 
State's full-time equivalent number of migrant children by 40Z of the State's 
pef^toupil expenditure rate. The State per pupil expenditure rate is adjusted, 
when necessary, to not less than 80Z or not more than 120Z of the national average 
per pupil expenditure rate. * 

Section 125 of Pub. L. 93-380 states, however, tHF^Vrvna State agency shall 
receive in any fiscal year.., an amount which is less than 100 per centum of the 
amount which that State agency received in the pri^r fiscal year,..." Therefore, 
when the formula that employs 'current statistics made available by the MSRTS 
computes to a grant amount^lesa than the grant amouxtt made available in FY 1974 
(utilising Department of Labor estimates), or in* any succeeding fiscal year 
(utilizing Department of Labor estimate? or MSRTS data), then the new grant award 
is maintained at 'a level equal^^^tfiat of the prAr fiscal year. In essence then, 
a funding floor was created in 1974, and State agencies are held harmless at 100% 
of that fiscal year's grant amount or any succeeding fiscal year's grant amount 
that demonstrated an increase and established a new funding floor. % 

. t . ■ . • • • 
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Parental Involvement 

Parental Involvement also plays an important role in migrant education program % 
develojjpit, operation, and evaluation. The underlying philosophy of migrant 
education program parental involvement is b**v3~on demonstrated evidence that ^ 
parents can be effective partners in the educational process. Parents are 
particularly important in their position of reinforcing and stimulating the 
migrant child's educational environment. 

Parents can play a variety of roles in migrant education programs such aa 
classroom aides, library assistants, tutors, home visitors, and monitors. The 
involvement of parents in the school's activities helps to motivate students and 
to stimulate positive attitudes towards school. * 

Parent Involvement Councils (PICs) can aljo plan an important role in 
providing for parent-school cooperation. The parents can play a beneficial role 
in reviewing applications, making r$pomendations concerning the needs of the* 
children, and offering suggestions* 

Section lT6d*37 of the regulations states that the SEA mus't, to the extent 
feasible considering the parents 1 time of residence in the State consult with the 
parents of children being served or children to be served, and consider the 
views of these parents with respect to the planning of tHe State program. The 
regulations further require that an$ or more advisory councils be established in 
the^St^ate composed of parents and others knowledgeable 'of the needs of migratory 
children. This council ia to be consulted concerning theT'operatiop and^ evaluation 
of the present program and .the planning of future programs. 

'Parent Council members are provided with copies of the Title 1 migrant education 
legislation, Federal regulations, State regulations,, guidelines "the SEA plan, 
local project proposals, and prior" applications, and evaluations. 4 



Soae overview statistics concerning the migrant education prograai are as follows: 



(1) Participation^ 49 States, Puerto Rico, and Washington*, p.C. 

(2) Appropriation ^ * - $245,000,000 (PY 1981) 

(3) LEA Program* - 3,000 



# 



(4) School Projftta - "16,000 

(5) Children - 522,000 

— 

36.99Z Interstste Agricultural 
91.57Z K-12 22.39ylntr«»t«tc Agricultural 

8.43Z Pretchool 38.54% Pivc Year Agricultural 

- .34% Interatate Piaher 




.50% Intrastate Piaher 

A 

1.24* Pive Tear Wisher 



100. 00Z ^ 
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* iV r 'f der ° f thi * J°»* eoaawnt. will be appreciated Plei.e t.k* 

a few .inute. to c«*lete the following for. end -il iTtot — 



George H. Irby, Supervisor, Title I, ESEA 

and Migrant Education , 
Departaent of Education 

Division of Coapenaatory Education ' * 
Title I, ESEA Migrant Prograa 
. P. 0. Box 6Q 

s Richmond, Virginia 23216 

^.Jion. 1 ? '*™ Ce & in£or * ition Priding end for your 
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Hbd«ljty Iduation Project Ortrview 8 urv.y 



fleese provid. r.spons.s to the following.. 

I. Wh.t i. your .fiilirftion with Mi ( r«nt Iduc.tidn Progrew? 
<e) A<taini.tr.tor _ " ^ - 
(b) 8up«vi.or f .^J' > (d) Other Specif 



2. Which* p«rt(s) of th* docuaent^he^ you'reed? r 
(a) Whole docuaent , 

(bj Specific sect ion .<ple.se, list) 



>. *» did youWthi* dodu^otf (You ^ checkj™ then one .never) / 

(*) A. « refer.net/inforwitlon text ~ «fc 

lb) A. * pert of « workehop/aeeting 

Naae of vorkshop/aeeting 

Purpose of vbrkshop/neetinT 
• „. - D.t. «nd piece 




(c) It wee recoaaended 

■ by whoa 



00,1 the doCui,ent P"««nt « coaprehensive overview of HEP? 



*•> *«• Coaaents 

(b) Ho 



5. In tens, of det.il, for ' intended purposes, i. the doc«ent: 

(W T^o q d1t!iua Coaaents. 

(c).Hot detailed enough 



f 



6, Is the docuaent 



.asy to reed and understsnd? 



(a) Yes 

(b) No Coa«ents_ 
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t , . 7. Was th« information inai^htful? 
* ~* (a) Yea (feasants 



r 



(b> Ho 



8a Please use the space below or on beck of the page for any additional contents 
suggestions you say haW. v 
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